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tution of auricular confession, whether true or not, was 
for many centuries disputed in the Church, and was far 
from being held " always and everywhere, by all Chris- 
tians." Let us return now, however, to the Council of 
Trent. 

The Council of Trent, we have observed, based 
the institution of confession, by Divine right, on 
John xx. 22 — " Whosoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them, and whosoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained." If they could have found, in the 
whole body of Scripture, any text more to their pur- 
pose, we may fairly conclude, they would have founded 
the institution on it, and not on John xx. alone. 

In our last number, in treating of the Power of the 
Keys, we gave our readers important extracts from Bo- 
man Catholic divines, going some way at least to the 
explaining of that text ; but what we have here to 
consider is, whether it teaches the duty of Auricular 
Confession, as insisted on by the Council of Trent. 
That it does not do so expressly, or with that clearness 
which our Lord used in the institution of the undisputed 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, is plain, 
for not a word either of penance or confession is to be 
found in the passage; and Cardinal Cajetan, in his 
notes on this text, confesses, " that no precept of sa- 
cramental confession is contained in it," which sub- 
sequent writers, such as Vasquez, try to explain by 
saying that Cajetan means no more than that it cannot 
be proved out of this place. Ambrosius Catharinus*, 
Bishop of Minori, however (on Cajetan, p. 444), says, 
•'that neither there nor in any other place doth Ca- 
jetan allow that Auricular Confession can be proved 
out of Scripture." 

St. Bonaventuref, a learned writer and Cardinal, de- 
nies that Christ himself appointed the confession of sins, 
and, in commenting on this passage of St. John, says, ' ' it 
was not enough to have it implied in the priest's power, 
because it being a harder duty than absolution, it re- 
quired a more particular command, which even Cardinal 
Bellarinine himself admits (De Poenit, 1. 3, c. 12, p. 451), 
when he says, " it is one of the most grievous and bur- 
densome precepts, and, therefore, it must have a Divine 
command to enforce it" — a mode of reasoning in which 
we cannot agree, deeming St. Bonaventure's argument 
to be much the stronger of the two — viz., that the 
harder the duty was, the more clearly it ought to have 
been expressed. 

Bellarmine's words are so remarkable, that our readers 
may think them worth quoting at length. J 

Alexander de Hales§ a celebrated divine, known by 
the title of the Irrefragable Doctor, who died in the Fran- 
ciscan monastery at Paris, in 1245, observes, in opposi- 
tion to those who said that Christ instituted confession 
when he conferred the power of the keys, that if Christ 
had intendeil a command of confession, in John xx., it 



* Catharinus in Cajet, p. 414, Lugd. 1512. " Circa confessionem 
primum admiratus sum, quod ubicunque in Scripiurit legimus pec 
catorum remissionera, Don patitur de coofessione auricular] inlelligi, 
et particularium peccatorum." 

t S. Bonaventurar Cardinalis, Oper., Tom. V„ Ludg. 1668, Lib. 
IV., Sent. Dist. xvii.. An. 1. Ques. III., p. 223. 

" Item quaero, ubi instituit, si dicas ibi, Aglte pxnitentiam : Contra 
&c. 

Item alii dicunt quod instituerit ibi, ubi misit leprosum ad Sacer- 
dotes. Sed contra, &c, &c. 

Item dicunt alii, quod Ibi : " Accipite spiritum sanctum."- Joan, 20 c. : 
quia dum instituit sacetdotes, et potestatem absolvendi eis dedil, pne- 
cepit per consequens aliis, ut ad eos peccata deterrent. Sed contra. 
Dijficilius est confiteri, quam confessionem audere ; ergo magis 
specialiter de hoc debuit mtndatnm dare. Qusritur igitur, quare 
Chrhtus non instituit confessionem erpresse, sicut alia sacramenta. 

Id. p. 224, "ex his qu% dicta sunt, quatuor possuct rationes elici, 
quare Dominus immediate confessionem, et expresse non instituit. 
Prima quidem, quia non oportuit. Secunda vero, quia in hoc volun- 
tariam esse debere docuit. Tertia, quia est sacramentum recidivan- 
tium. Quarta, quia quantum est de se, est opus humanum. Unde 
credo, quod non per se Instituit ; et si dicatur instituisse, hoc est 
intelligendum insinuando et auctoritalem dando. " 

t " The second reason is taken from the difficulty of confession ; for 
if there be any one matter in the Catholic Church more grave and 
difficult than another,' without any doubt, that thing is confession. For 
what can be more troublesome, what more burdensome, th.m that 
even the most powerful kings and princes should be compelled to un- 
fold to priests (who are men like themselves) all their sins, however 
secret, however base, however shameful, however dreadful even to 
him who confesses them, and to abide by the judgments of these same 
priests, and to undergo the penalties prescribed by them? So great is 
the difficulty of the whole thing, that it is altogether incredible, either 
that the prelates of the Church would have dared to impose such a law, 
or that the people would have been persuaded to receive it, and to 
observe it for so many centuries, unless it had been of Divine com- 
mand, of Invine institution, of Divine promise. Therefore, the autho- 
rity was Divine." 

The original is as follows: — 

Bellarm. de i'ffln. lib. in. c. xii. torn. iii. p. 451, col. 1615.- u Se- 
cunda ratio suinitur a difficultate confessionis. nam si qua res est in 
Ecclesia Catholics, qu:e gravis ae difficilis videatnr, sine dubitatione 
tula confessio esc. Quid eniin molestius, quid onerosius, quam ut 
cogitntur etiam viri Principes, Regesque potentissimi, sacerdotibus, 
qui et ipsi homines sunt, peccata sua omnia delegare, quamvis arcana, 
qaamvis turpia, quamvis pudenda, quamvis horrorem etiam ipsi con- 
fitenti adferentia, et corundem sacerdotum judicio stare, ac mulctam 
ab illis injunction subire? Tanta profectd hujus rei difficultas est, ut 
nullo modo credlbile sit, aut Ecclesiffi Presides ausuros fuisse legem 
ejusmodi ferre, aut populis persuaderi potuisse, ut ejusmodi legem 
acciperent, et tot jam seculis observarent, nisi Divinum imperium, 
Divina institutio, Divina promissio accessissent. Igitur Divina fuit 
auctoritas. 

i Alex, de Ales, Summa Tkeol. pars. 4ta, q. H, num. 3, art. 2, 
p. 867, Col. Agrip. , 1622. " Alii dicunt, quod instituit confessionem 
quando cootulit potestatem clavium, Matt, xvf, et Joan xx. Cuntra 
in institutione confessionis, debuit dari prseceptum sive inditio conu- 
tentibus, non illis qui non debeot counter!, sed audire confessiones, 
sicut factum est in institutione baptismi baptizandis, Joan iii." 



would have been expressed to those who are to confess, 
and not to those who are to absolve, as he did to those 
who were to be baptized, in John iii. Except a man be 
born of water, &c, so Christ would have said — " Ex- 
cept a man confess his sins," &c,, which we confess we 
think is an argument not without show of reason. 

But if the doctrine iuquestion cannot be found by these 
eminent writers of the Roman Church itself, in the ex- 
press letter of Scripture, still it may be said that it is 
to be inferred from thence by what may be called neces- 
sary implication. We think our readers will be rather 
disposed to agree with St. Bonaventure, that it is not 
enough to have auricular confession implied in the 
priests' form of absolution ; and Gabriel Bief confesses 
he cannot find sufficient force to conclude the necessity 
of confession from the power of absolution being granted ; 
to whose authority we might add many others, such as 
Nicol de Orbellis, Scotus, Guido Brianson, and Jac. de 
Almain, who all debate the matter at large, and give up 
the point, that Christ's granting a power of absolution 
makes it by implication a duty to confess to a priest ; 
the last, De Almain (in 4 Dist. 17), admitting that " it 
is a false proposition that, when a form of judging is 
given, others are bound to submit to it ; for all that fol- 
lows is, that their sentence is valid if they do submit." 

Having thus shown what eminent Roman Catholic 
writers have said, as to this mode of proving, by infer- 
ence, that confession to a priest is a duty of Divine in- 
stitution, perhaps we may venture to add something of 
our own on the matter, first premising that it may be 
fairly asked, when we are urged to rely for proof on a 
mere inference — 1, Whether that can properly be said 
to be of Divine institution, and necessary to salvation, 
which depends on an inference, and is proved only by an 
innuendo f 2, Whether it be reasonable to assert that 
our Saviour there institutes a sacrament of penance, in- 
cluding auricular confession, when not only auricular 
confession, but the whole matter of such a sacrament is 
left undefined ? As to the first, we think it will not be 
denied that the word "institution" means the expression 
of a positive command, in contradistinction to a mere 
moral or natural duty ; and as the whole reason of such 
command lies in the will of the legislator, if that be not 
plainly discovered, the command cannot be said to be 
instituted. " Where there is no law there is no trans- 
gression," and a law is, in effect, no law if it be not suffi- 
ciently promulged. Is it not a strange thing then, to 
tell us of an institution by implication only, and yet at 
the same time to tell us that the matter so (pretended 
to be) instituted is no less than absolutely necessary to 
the salvation of sinners, as the Council of Trent does 
in the decrees in question ? 

As to the second question, the Council of Trent itself 
lays it down that this sacrament of penance consists of 
matter and form ; the form is the priest's absolution, 
but the matter or materials of this sacrament are con- 
trition, confession to the priest, and satisfaction, in per- 
formance of the penance enjoined by him. Now it is 
evident that not only auricular confession, but also 
contrition and satisfaction, are wholly omitted and passed 
over in silence by the Evangelist St. John. And is it 
not a very strange thing that our Saviour should be 
supposed to have instituted a new sacrament without 
alluding to the matter or materials of it at all, saying 
nothing either of the form or of any one of the three 
matters in which this sacrament of penance was to 
consist ? 

We have still, however, to meet the argument, that 
as our Lord haih made the priest a. judge of men's con- 
sciences and conditions, it is necessary, in order to pre- 
ven t him from proceeding blindly and indiscriminately, 
that he should know the merits of the cause, and not 
only understand the matter of fact, but all circumstances 
which may aggravate or extenuate it, which can only 
be attained by the confession of the party. Therefore 
(it may be argued), auricular confession is as necessarily 
implied in the text as absolution or retention of sin is 
expressed by it. 

Those of our readers who have perused, in our last 
number, the article on the Power of the Keys, will, 
perhaps, think that the judicial character of the priest- 
hood is not a matter to be assumed as proved, even ac- 
cording to ancient Roman Catholic writers, much less 
that they are exclusive judges of the state of the con- 
sciences of all their fellow-men, and that without appeal 
to the judgment of God himself. We think we have 
demonstrated, not only by the Holy Scriptures but the 
Fathers, that God alone can truly be said to for- 
give sins, and that the power of the priest is to declare 
forgiveness conditional on true faith and true repentance, 
and that, even such declaratory sentence is not infal- 
lible, but subject, like all other things human, to 
error, and therefore limited by the clause " clave 
non crrante" meaning, that it is only of force when the 
matter is judged with right judgment and no error is 
committed in the use of the keys. 

We would, however, wish to go farther, and ask first — 
Is it certain that, even on such a confession as the Coun- 
cil of Trent requires, the priest will be able to form 
such a judgment as can be safely depended on, consider- 
ing especially the intricacy of some cases and the ig- 

» Blel in 4 Sent. Dist., 17, q. 1, a. I, Ludg. 1514. 



norance of some priests ? The great St Augustine, at 

any rate, did not think so, when he said — " To what pur- 
pose do I confess my sins to men who cannot heal my 
wounds » To a set of men inquisitive in inquiring 
into the lives of others, but indolent in amending their 
own. And how shall they (who know nothing of 
my heart but by my own confession) know whether I 
say true or no ? For no one knows what is in man but 
the spirit of man that is in him."* We shall presently 
see what St. Chrysostnr'i mid others say on the same 
subject. But we would ask secondly — What proof is 
there that the priest is made a judge of secret sins in 
thought only, as well as of open sins and public scandals, 
of which the Church took cognizance for the good of 
society, and the public honour of God? If a certain 
class of sins is reserved for the bishop, why should not 
sin in thought only be properly reserved for the tribunal 
of God? Thirdly — We would ask, why, if it be true, 
as the Council of Trent admits, that sins might be, and 
were remitted, before the times of our Saviour, upon 
contrition only and confession to God, why might not 
confession to God now be sufficient, without confession 
to the priest also, since remission does not, in the nature 
of the thing itself, by their own confession, imply con- 
fession to a priest ? It is scarcely to be believed tbat 
pardon under the Gospel is not to be procured upon 
as easy terms, at least, as it was before, unless, indeed, 
the contrary be shown very plainly and by something 
stronger than a mere inference, even if the inference 
were of a much more stringent and unavoidable charac- 
ter than we have shown it to be. 

II. We admit, however, that we have still to inquire 
historically, whether it be true tbat the Catholic Church 
has always observed, from the time of our Lord and his 
Apostles, the practice of confessing all sins secretly to 
a priest alone ? 

This we shall not evade, but we are compelled, by the 
length to which this article has already run, and the 
importance of the subject, to postpone considering the 
historical question until our next number. 



TALK OF THE ROAD— NO. XI. 

Well, on Monday evening, the 4th of April, Pat 
was walking out to Jem's house, and he fell in with Jem, 
leading home a pair of Mr. Nulty's horses from the har- 
row. 

" Why, is it working you were to-day, Jem ?" said 
Pat." 

" Deed is it, " said Jem ; " sure there's plenty to do, and 
the work so backward." 

" Well," said Pat, " there was not a turn doing in 
Kilcommon to-day ; so I thought I would walk out, and 
have a bit of talk with you." 

"And what are they idling for in Kilcommon," said 
Jem, " more nor here?" 

" Sure it's keeping Lady-day ]we were," said Pat, " and 
Father John wouldn't allow plough or harrow to work 
itself." 

" Well, now," said Jem ; " I heard thequeer talk to-day, 
between Mr. Nulty, that Jives in this parish, and Mr. 
Smith, that holds the big farm in Kilcommon parish. 
Mr. Smith was coming up the road, and he stopped to 
speak to Mr. Nulty ; ' and is it working you are to-day, 
Nulty?' says he. ' Yes,' says Mr. Nulty, 'sure Father 
Sheridan gave it out in our chapel yesterday that we 
might all work to-day, for he said the crop was too late.' 
' Well, I'll bet you sixpence,' says Mr. Smith, ' that Fa- 
ther Sheridan has farming of his own to do.' ' Indeed 
he has,' says Mr. Nulty, ' as much as any of us." ' Ay, 
that's the reason of it,' says Mr. Smith, 'and that's 
always the way ; whatever's their convenience is our 
duty ; and if I'd only known that this morning, ' says he, 
' I'd have had every plough in Kilcommon at work.'f 
' And why shouldn't we work to day, and the work so 
backward ?' said Mr. Nulty ; ' ne'er a priest in Ireland 
should stop me, to please himself.' " 

So then Pat and Jem had some talk about why Lady- 
day could not be kept on the 25th of March, because it 
was Good Friday : but we need not tell what they said 
about that, because we see one Brannigan has written & 
letter about it. 

" And then," says Jem, "Iwonderdid God Almighty 
mean that the priests should be laying down laws for us 
to work, or not to work, just as suits their own conve- 
nience and their own crop." 

" Well," says Pat, "if he did, wouldn't he put it in 
the Bible, or wouldn't the blessed Apostles say some- 
thing about it ? And there isn't a word about it in the 
Bible, that I can find ; and sure, if it was in the Bible, 
wouldn't the priests tell us that much out of the Bible 
anyway ? But I know what is in the Bible, and we 
are not to work on the Sabbath-day, and we are giver* 
leave to work on the other six." 

" Ay," said Jem, " it's not much the priests seem to 



» " Quid mihi ergo est cum hominibus, ut audlant Confessiones meas, 
quasi Ipsi sauaturi slnt omnes languores meos? Curiosum genua 
ad cognoscend*in vitam aHenatu, desidiosum ad corrlgeudam suam. 
Et unde sciunt, cum a meipso de meipso audiunt, an verum dicam ? 
Quando quidem nemo scit honrinum quid agitur in nomine, nisi 
spiritus hominis qui in ipso est"— S. August. Conies. Lib. x., c. 3, 
Tom. I, p. 171. Paris, 1679. 

t Such a conversation did take place between two farmers on that 
day, who lived in different parishes. 
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this****** that ; rare-there isnt a shop in Baity boy that 
isn't opaa as/Sunday, ("and its-worse in Kilcommon," 
saMFkts^ and every one doing his business; and the 
pmUieuie busier nor any other day, selling their whisky ; 
»"d ho w can it be right tor the pnblican to be selling his 
whisky, and doing his cosiness, any more than for 
the fanner to be sowing his gronnd and doing his ? 
And who ever heard tell of a priest saying it was against 
the law of God for a shopkeeper to be doing his busi- 
ness on Sunday ? But if any one of us goes to earn a 
shilling on* a holyday, to keep the children from dying 
of hunger, they are ready enough to tell us that it's 
against the law of the Church, and to put their curse 
upon us, and to take the bread out of the children's 
months for it ; for who will give ns a day's work when 
they do that on us ?' 

"Well," said Pat, "and isn't it what they would do? 
8nre it's to think of the Church, and not of the Scrip- 
tures, that they want us ; and why wouldn't they be 
harder on ns about the laws of the Church, that they 
make themselves, than about the laws of God, that he 
♦rote in the Bible ? But I wonder which will be most 
thought of in the day of judgment, whether we kept 
the laws of God himself, or the laws of the priest." 

"Well, then," said Jem, "if God's to be the judge, 
maybe He will think most about his own laws. And if 
that's to be the way, isn't it better for us to read the 
Bible now, and find out his laws for ourselves, if the 
priest is too busy about his own, to tell us what God's 
laws are'" 

"Well, Jem," said Pat, "I'm thinking we'll have 
to keep to the Bible to know them ; and sure enough 
that's just what I came to talk to you about. Do you 
mind what I said to you the last talk we had, how 
the Rev. Mr. Owens asked me would I be ashamed 
of Christ and of his word ; and would I make Christ 
be ashamed of me ? and what he showed me in the Bible 
about it ? Well, I couldn't get it out of my head at all ; 
and it was turning up in my mind every minute, that 
if I met Father John I'd be ashamed of Christ's Word, 
and that Christ would be ashamed of me, and I couldn't 
tell what I would do at all. Well, I was walking along 
the road on Saturday, thinking what would I do at 
all if Father John taxed me with reading the Bible; 
and while I was studying it, who should come up 
but Father John riding along, and when he saw it 
■was me, he just pult up along side of me, quite 
sudden. ' Is that you ?' says he. 'It is, your reve- 
rence,' says I ; and indeed, its I that would be 
glad to say that same time that it wasn't. 'And 
what are you doing now ?' says he. ' I'm working 
with Mr. Connor, of Kilcommon,' says I. ' That's not 
what I mean,' says he ; ' you know what I mean,' says 
he; 'what are you doing now?' says he. Well, I 
didn't know what to say, and I hadn't a word in me at all, 
good nor bad; and says he, shouting at me, that it 
would make you afeard to hear him, ' Is it reading the 
Bible you are?' says he. Well, it just came in my mind 
that minute — would I be ashamed of Christ's own Word, 
and would I make him ashamed of me ? and my mind 
was just riz in me that minute, and so I up and I told 
him, ' It is, your reverence,' says I, ' reading the Bible,' 
says I. Well, with that he got so angry you never 
saw Father John so like himself in all your life j now, 
you never seen a man so boisterous. And when his re- 
Terence got something easy within himself, with letting 
it out, he says to me, says he, ' And it's the heretic Bible 
you're reading, going to turn heretic,' says he. ' No, 
indeed, your reverence,' says I; 'it isn't the heretic 
Bible, it's only the Douay Bible,' says I. 'And where did 
the likes of you get a Douay Bible ?' says he. ' I got it 
from the Rev. Mr. Owens,' says I. ' And what business 
has the likes of him giving you the Douay Bible?' says 
he; 'why did'nt he give the heretic Bible? like a heretic as 
he is,' says he. ' It's ranter your turning,' says he. ' No, 
please your reverence,' says I, ' I don't rant none ; and 
sure your reverence,' says I, ' the Douay Bible would 
not make ranters of us,' says I. ' It's a swaddler you 
are,' says he, ' and a jumper, and it's to the soup-kitchen 
you're going,' says he, ' and to hell ; and its spiritual 
prostitution,' says he, ' and its taking bribes you are, 
and selling your faith, and your soul, and your God,' 
says he, ' for base lucre. But I'll be up to you now,' says 
he; ' I'll just give you your choice,' says he; ' there's the 
Bible and there's me,' says he, ' and which of us can do 
you most harm ?' says he ; 'so now make your choice — 
will you have me or the Bible,' says he, 'or will you give 
up the Bible or will you give up me ?' says he. Well, 
now, I felt in myself that I was getting bolder and 
bolder all the time he was talking, and so, when he left 
a bit of room for me to put in a word, I just says to 
him, says I, 'since your reverence is so good as to give 
me my choice,' says I, 'I think I'll just stick to the 
Bible,' says I. Well, with that he took on so, that you 
wouldn't believe; and just then there was a parcel of 
the Kilcommon boys coming up the road, and he just 
turns to them, and says he, ' This is a souper,' says he, 
' and a ranter, and a swaddler,' says he, ' and a jumper,' 
says he, ' and Judas that sold his soul for soup,' says 
he, 'and denied his God here to my face,' says he;" 
'No indeed, your reverence,' says I, '1 got no soup 
at all, nor nothing else, nor I don't mean to look for 
any, nor take it if it was offered to me, and indeed it 



was not,* says I. ' WeH it's going to be a turncoat you 
are,' says he, ' that none of your people was before." 
' Indeed I'm not, your reverence,* says I, ' if you don't 
put me out, and turn me yourself; but sure,' says I, 
' your reverence won't put me out and turn me only for 
reading the Catholic Bible,' says I; 'sure don't the 
Catholic bishops say, in the first page of it, that it's 
good for Catholics to read, and sure your reverence, it 
can't make anything bad of me ; and so your reverence,* 
says I, ' may as well just let me alone for reading 
it, and it's not going to turn at all I am,' says I. 
But he didn't listen to me at all, but just 
went on to the boys ; and with that they set 
up a shout after me, that you wou'd hear from that 
to this, and called a.i- all that Father John called me, 
and more foreby ; and it's I that was glad, when I came 
to a bit of a loneing, to try to get out of their way as 
far as I could ; and ever so far, I'd hear them shouting 
ranter, and souper, and jumper, and Judas, after me, 
that you never heard the like." 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " you're in for it now, any- 
way ; but it's my opinion, if you can only hold out for a 
while, you'll have a deal of the boys, and myself too, to 
keep you company." 

So if we hear more of what goes on in Kilcommon, 
maybe our readers will like to know it. 

ARE NUMBERS A TEST OF TRUTH? 
We would invite the attention of our readers to a few 
observations upon an argument often urged in support 
of the truth of the Roman Catholic religion — the argu- 
ment of numbers — which seems to be considered by some 
as one of the strongest and most practical tests of reli- 
gions truth. It is not unnatural to suppose that ordinary 
minds would willingly lay hold of any mode of reason- 
ing which, by affording a short cut to the end sought, 
would relieve them from the toil and anxiety attendant 
on more detailed and minute inquiries and conscientious 
examination ; and we believe that there are many 
persons who actually do feel confident that their religion 
is true, simply because they believe that the numbers 
of their religion are more numerous than any other. 

The question we would now consider is, are there any 
real and satisfactory grounds for believing the number 
of the adherents of any religion to be a test of the 
truth? 

As truth is always the same, so we suppose the proof 
that a religion is true must be of equal force in all 
times and all circumstances. Can this be said of the 
argument of numbers ? 

The religion which God gave to the Jews was cer- 
tainly true, yst the professors of it were always a very 
small minority of the inhabitants of the earth. 

For many hundreds of years the Christians were a 
minority in every nation of the world into which 
Christianity had spread. Did that make men doubt of 
the truth of Christianity ? or if it had, would Christi- 
anity ever have extended over the world ? Let this 
fact be well marked — Christianity grew, and converted 
so many nations, by despising, denying, and rejecting 
this argument of numbers, as a test of religious truth. 
How, then, can Christianity ever adopt the argument of 
numbers as the test of its truth ? 

If Christians, however, at the present day, should be 
so senseless as to adopt that test in rejecting which 
the ancient Christians conquered, they would only be 
condemned by it, for there are still more heathens in 
China and India alone, perhaps, than there are Chris- 
tians in the world. God's Word tells us that this shall 
not be always so, but we know that it is so still. 

Is the counting up of numbers any better argument 
among the different divisions which now exist among 
Christians? There are many who think it is. But 
what we want to see is, the reason and the truth of it, 
and how the faot really stands. 

How far from home must a man go to count ? will it 
do to count his own parish ? and then, by the same rule, 
have to change his religion if he go into another parish ? 
Will it do to take Ireland, and say, Here are four millions 
of Roman Catholics and only two millions of Protes- 
tants, so the Roman Catholic religion must be true? 
And, then, what should a man do in England, where the 
Protestants are twenty to one ? 

It is clear that if we take this argument at all for our 
guide, we must take all Christendom, and see who are 
the most numerous. 

Now, is this an easy argument to decide by? How 
many of those who rely on the proof of numbers could 
give us even a guess at the numbers of the different 
divisions of Christians ? 

For the benefit of those who may fancy this method 
of deciding the question of religious truth, we give here 
an estimate of the numbers in almost the whole of 
Europe, and America besides. We take the population 
of each nation chiefly from Alison's History of Europe, 
a work of the highest authority in such matters. We 
take the proportions of the religious persuasions from 
various sources, and we think our estimate will be 
thought fair by those conversant with such subjects : — 

France, ... 30 millions, l-6th Protestants. 

Great Britain and 
Ireland, ... 30 do. 5-6th Protestants. 



Austria, ... 35 do. I-5th Protestants. 

Holland, ... 2£ do. nearly all Protestants. 

Sweden, ... 4 do. do. do. 

Norway, ... 1J do. do. do. 

Denmark, ... 2 do. do. do. 

Switzerland, ... 2 do. 2-3rds Protestants. 
Prussia, ... 15 do. 2-3rds Protestants. 

Italy, ... 19 do. l-9th Protestants in 

Piedmont, &c. 
Spain, ... 14 do. all Roman Catholics. 

Russia, ... 64 do. 4 millions Roman Ca- 

tholics, nearly all the rest Greek Church. 
Greece, ... 3 do. nearly all Greek. 

Canada, ... lj do. half and half. 

United States, ... 21 do. l-7th Roman Catholics. 
South America, Mexico, and Cuba, 6 millions of Euro- 
pean and mixed races, nearly all Roman Catholics. 
As for the slaves in South America, being kept up by 
continued importations from Africa, we can hardly count 
them Christians. 

We have not counted here the lesser states of Ger- 
many, in which the great majority are Protestants, nor 
the Greek Church in Turkey, Circassia. Georgia, &c., 
which are very numerous. Yet how stand the num- 
bers now ? Total, 250 millions, of whom are Roman 
Catholics, 108 millions; Church of England and Greek 
Church, 142 millions. 

We do not rely upon this as a test of truth, but we 
commend it to the consideration of those who do. 

We do not overlook the argument by which these 
numbers may be met. It will be said that the Roman 
Catholic Church is, at least, the largest body, taken by 
itself. We doubt the fact very much, The Greek 
Church is, perhaps, nearly as numerous. It may be 
said, too, that the Roman Catholic is the most united 
in itself. That, too, we deny. We shall take an early 
opportunity of showing that there are differences in it 
as great as any that exist among Protestants. 

But let us take the argument as it is stated by Bishop 
Milner, the great English Roman Catholic controver- 
sial writer. He says that the word Catholic " is derived 
from the Greek word which means universal, and ac- 
cordingly it has ever been employed to discriminate the 
great body of Christians, under their legitimate'pastors, 
and subsisting in all nations and all ages, from those 
comparatively small bodies of Christians who at certain 
places, and in certain times, have been separated from 
it." Are the 142 millions really comparatively small 
bodies ? or can the above be any sound reason for calling 
the Roman Church Catholic, and refusing to call the 
Greek Church Catholic, when it is notorious that the 
Greek Church is as old as the Roman and little less nu- 
merous ? And when those two Churches parted asunder 
from each other, the Greek Church was certainly the 
more numerous of the two. 

We place no reliance on this argument of numbers, 
because we believe it to be false— that is, we think it 
wholly without proof from reason or Scripture that the 
division of Christians which can count the greatest 
number of adherents must needs be right in everything 
which it holds and teaches. 

But we are far from despising or undervaluing the 
testimony of the great body of the Church, and of Chris- 
tians in all ages and all countries, to the cause of truth. 
The multitude in any nation, or in any age, may hold 
many errors ; but that which has the testimony of the 
Church in all ages, and all countries, is deserving of 
respectful attention. This is far different from saying 
that the majority in any one age must be right in every 
opinion they hold. 

Now, is there anything which has had this general and 
agreeing testimony in all ages ? The Catholic creeds, 
and those alone. The whole Chcbch, for 1500 years, 
agreed in testifying that those creeds contained the 
whole Catholic faith, pure and undefiled. The Church 
of England, the Greek Church, almost all Protestants 
agree in this to this day. We might almost claim the 
Church of Rome herself as still joining in this testimony 
now, as she did for so many centuries ; for the Council 
of Trent, at their first meeting, recited the Nicene Creed, 
and testified that it was " That chief thing (pri"ripium) 
in which all who profess the faith of Christ do of neces- 
sity agree — that firm and only foundation against which 
' the gates of hell shall never prevail!"'* 

Yet it has come to be the great question at this 'ny, 
between the Church of Rome and those who pivtest 
against her, whether that creed do or do not contain ihe 
whole Catholic faith. The Church of Rome now says 
it is not enough to hold that creed, unless we also hold 
what Pope Pius IV. added to it ; and they give in this 
argument of numbers, that the largest single body of 
Christians at this day do hold that Creed of Pope Pius; 
and to this we reply, that the whole Church, for 1500 
years, and a majority of the Christian Church at this 
day, and the confession of the Council of Trent iself, 
do all proclaim that the ancient Catholic creeds do con- 
tain the whole Catholic faith, complete and unmixed 
with error. 

Hence it may be judged which of U9 has the best right 
to use the argument of numbers, and which of us uses it 
best. 

» See Catholic Latuan, Vol. ii., No. 14, p. 22- 



